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Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Productions, and Discoveries ; inter- 
spersed with some particulars respecting the Author. By William 
Godwin. 8vo. Effingham Wilson. (Unpublished.) 


We have not yet given any general opinion of this volume, because 
we have hitherto obtained but an imperfect number of sheets from 
the bookseller ; portions of which we deal out, from time to time, 
like Sybils’ leaves. We are glad to find Mr Godwin’s philosophy 
lifting up its voice in the new moral and intellectual atmosphere 
(if we may so speak) which has been produced for us by the late 
convulsion in Paris. No man has a greater right to be heard, for 
what he himself did long ago, towards the production of these very 
times. Men in their closets, after all, rule the world. It is they 
that set active spirits thinking, and so put them in motion. Bacon 
effected whathe did, not as Lord Bacon, and a lawyer, but as 
Francis Bacon, author of the ‘ Novum Organum’ and the ‘ Ad- 
vancement of Learning.” Mr Bentham has been the father of the 
best active lawyers of his time. To Mr Godwin the present gene- 
ration are not aware of the extent of their obligations, because he 
has possessed worldly power in no shape to keep himself personally 
prominent, and his name, as a philosopher, has been unhand- 
somely withheld by many who are indebted to his suggestions. 

The following extract is from one of the essays which he himself 
looks upon as the best in his volume. It is on a subject which has 
been always interesting to those who are zealous for the advance- 
ment of their species, and which, most fortunately, the world are 
now prepared to consider with less misgiving, because our illus- 
trious neighbours in Paris have shewn, that the lesson of disinte- 
restedness can be acted as well as preached upon. 


‘The principal circumstance that divides our feelings for others 
from our feelings for ourselves, and that gives, to satirical observers, 
and superficial thinkers, an air of exclusive selfishness to the human 
mind, lies in this, than we can fly from others, but cannot fly from 
ourselves. While I am sitting by the bedside of the sufferer, while 
I am listening to the tale of his woes, there is comparatively but a 
slight line of demarcation, whether they are his sorrows or my own, 
My sympathy is vehemently excited towards him, and I feel his 
twinges and anguish in a most painful degree. But I can quit his 
apartment and the house in which he dwells, can go out in the 
ficlds, and feel the fresh air of heaven fanning my hair, and playing 
upon my cheeks. This is at first but a very imperfect relief. “His 
image follows me; | cannot forget what I have heard and seen; I 
even reproach myself for the mitigation I involuntarily experience. 
But man is the creature of his senses. I am every moment further 
removed, both in time and place, from the object that distressed 
me. There he still lies upon the bed of agony: but the sound of 
his complaint, and the sight of all that expresses his suffering, are 
no longer before me. A short experience of human life convinces 
us that we have this remedy always at hand [* I am unhappy, only 
while I please’’]; and we soon come therefore to anticipate the 
cure, and so, even while we are in the presence of the sufferer, to 
feel that he and ourselves are not perfectly one. 

* But with our own distempers and adversities it is altogether dif- 
ferent. It is this that barbs the arrow. We may change the place 
of our local existence; but we cannot go away from ourselves. 
With chariots, and embarking ourselves on board of ships, we may 
seek to escape fromthe enemy. But grief and apprehension enter 
the vessel along with us; and, when we mount on horseback, the 
discontent that specially annoyed us, gets up behind, and clings to 
our sides with a hold never to be loosened. 

* Is it then indeed a proof of selfishness, that we are in a greater 
or less degree relieved from the anguish we endured for our 
friend, when other objects occupy us, and we are no longer the 
Witnesses of his sufferings? If this were true, the same argument 
Would irresistibly prove, that we are the most generous of imagin- 
able beings, the most disregardful of whatever relates to ourselves. 
Is it not the first ejaculation of the miserable, “ Oh, that I could 
fly from myself? Oh, for a thick, substantial sleep!” What the 
desperate man hates is his own identity. But he knows that, if for 
a few moments he loses himself ia forgetfulness, he will presently 
awake to all that distracted him. He knows that he must act his 





part to the end, and drink the bitter cup to the dregs. He can do 
none of these things by proxy. It is the consciousness of the 
indubitable future, from which we can never be divorced, that gives 
to our present calamity its most fearful empire. Were it not for 
this great line of distinction, there are many that would feel not less 
for their friend than for themselves. But they are aware, that his 
ruin will not make them beggars, his mortal disease will not bring 
them to the tomb, and that, when he is dead, they may yet be re- 
served for many years of health, of consciousness, and vigour. 

‘ The language of the hypothesis of self-love was well adapted to 
the courtiers of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. The language 
of disinterestedness was adapted to the ancient republicans in the 
purest times of Sparta and Rome. e4 . 

‘But these ancients were not always disinterested ; and{the 
moderns are not always narrow, self-centred, and cold. The ancients 
paid, though with comparative infrequency, the tax imposed — 
mortals, and thought of their own gratification and ease; and the 
moderns are not utterly disqualified for acts of heroic affection. 

‘It is of great consequence that men should come to think cor- 
rectly on this subject. The most snail-blooded man that exists, is 
not so selfish as he pretends to be. In spite of all the indifference 
he professes towards the good of others, he will sometimes be 
detected in a very heretical state of sensibility towards his wife, his 
child, or his friend; he will shed tears at a tale of distress, and 
make considerable sacrifices of his own gratification for the relict 
of others. ‘ 

‘ But his creed is a pernicious one. He who for ever thinks, that 
his “ charity must begin at home,” is in great danger of becoming 
an indifferent citizen, and of withering those feelings of philan- 
thropy, which in all sound estimation constitute the crowning glory 
of man. He will perhaps have a reasonable affection towards what 
he calls his own flesh and blood, and may assist even a stranger in 
a case of urgent distress.—But it is dangerous to trifle with - 
first principles and sentiments of morality. And this _ wi 
scarcely in any case have his mind prepared to hail the first on 
ings of human improvement, and to regard all that belongs to the 
welfare of his kind as parcel of his own particular estate. 

‘ The creed of se!f-love will always have a tendency to make us 
Frenchmen in the frivolous part of that character, and Dutchmen 
in the plodding and shopkeeping spirit of barter and sale.* There 
is no%need that we should beat down the impulse of heroism in the 
human character, ‘and be upon our guard against the effervescences 
and excess ofa generous sentiment. One of the instructors of my 
youth was accustomed to say to his pupils, “ Do not be afraid * 
commit your thoughts to paper in all the fervour and glow 0 
your first conception: when you come to look at them oe ae 
day, you will find this gone off to a surprising degree.” As this 
was no ill precept for literary composition, even so in our actions 
and moral conduct we shall be in small danger of being too warm- 
hearted and too generous. : : = 

* Modern improvements in education are earnest in recommending | 
to us the study of facts, and that we should not waste the time of 
young persons upon the flights of imagination. But it is to imag)- 
nation that we are indebted for our highest enjoyments; it tames 
the ruggedness of uncivilised nature, and is the never-failing associ - 
ate of all the considerable advances of social man, whether in 
throwing down the strong fences of intellectual slavery, or in giving 
firmness and duration to the edifice of political freedom. 

‘And who does not feel that everything depends upon the creed 
we embrace, and the discipline we exercise over our own souls ? 

‘ The disciple of the theory of self-love, if of a liberal disposition, 
will perpetually whip himself forward “ with loose reins, , 
spiritless Pegasus, and say, “I will do generous things; I wi “ 
bring into’contempt the master I serve—though I am concious a 
the while that this is but a delusion, and that, however I brag of ee 
nerosity, I do not set a step forward, but singly for my own ends, 
and my own gratification.” Meanwhile, this is all a forced condi- 
tion of thought ; and the man who cherishes it, will be perpetually 
falling back into the cold, heartless convictions he inwardly retains. 
Self-love is the unwholesome, infectious atmosphere in which he 
dwells ; and, however he may seek to rise, the wings of his soul 
will eternally be drawn downwards, andj he cannot be pervaded, as 
he might have been, with the free spirit of genuine philanthropy. 





*It might te’ added,—and Englishmen in a sullen spirit of Pharisaical 
assumption, vain but not pleasant ;—‘ Lord, I thank thee that [ am not 
as this Frenchman.” It is surely not worthy of a philosopher like Mr 
Godwin to pay these indirect compliments to his countrymen at the ex- 
pense of other nations, especially after what has lately happened in France, 
—Ed, Tatl. 
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To be consistent, he ought continually to grow colder and colder; 
and the romance, which fired his youth, and made him forget the 
venomous potion he had swallowed, will fade away in age, rendering 
him careless of all but himself, and indifferent to the adversity and 
sufferings of all of whom he is connected. 

* On the other hand, the man who has embraced the creed of dis- 
interested benevolence will know that it is not his fitting element, 
to “live for himself, orto die for himself’ Whether he is under 
the dominion of family-affection, friendship, patriotism, or a zeal for 
his brethren of mankind, he will feel that he is at home. The gene- 
rous man therefore looks forward to the time when the chilling 
and wretched philosophy of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth shall 
be forgotten, and a fervent desire for the happiness and improvement 
of the human species shall reign in all hearts. 

* Lam not especially desirous of sheltering my opinions under the 
authority of great names: but, in a question of such vital import- 
ance to the true welfare of men in society, no fair advantage should 
be neglected. The author of the system of “self-love the source 
of all our actions” was La Rochefoucault ; and the whole herd of 
the French philosophers have not been ashamed to follow in the 
train of their vaunted master. I am grieved to say, that, as] think, 
the majority of my refining and subtilising countrymen of the pre- 
sent day have enlisted under his banner. But the more noble and 
generous view of the subject has been powerfully supported by 
Shaftesbury, Butler, Hutchinson and Hume. On the last of these 
I particularly pique myself; inasuuch as, though he became natural- 
ised as a Frenchman ina vast variety of topics, the greatness of his 
intellectual powers exempted him from degradation in this. 

‘ That however which I would chiefly urge in the way of autho- 
rity, is the thing mentioned in the beginning of this Essay, I mean 
the sentiments that have animated the authors of religion, that 
characterise the best ages of Greece and Rome, and that in all cases 
display themselves when the loftiest and most generous sentiments 
of the heart are called into action. The opposite creed could only 
have been engendered in the dregs of a corrupt and emasculated 
court ; and human nature will never shew itself what it is capable 
of being, till the last remains of a doctrine, invented in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, shall have been consigned to the 
execration they deserve.’ 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





ConverRSATION.—I would establish but one great gencral rule | 


in conversation, which is this, that men should not talk to please 
themselves, but those that hear them. This would make them 
consider whether what they speak be worth hearing; whether 
there be either wit or sense in what they are about to say; and 
whether it be adapted to the time when, the place where, and the 
person to whom, it is spoken,—Steele. 

GraceFruL Purtosopny.—The true greatness of mind consists 
in valuing men apart from thew circumstances, or according to 
their behaviour in them. Wealth is a distinction only in traffic, 
but it must not be allowed as a recommendation in any other 
particular, but only just as it is applied. It was very prettily said, 


that we may learn the little value of fortune, by the persons on | 


whom heaven is pleased to bestow it. However, there is not a 
harder part in human life than becoming wealth and greatness. He 
must be very well stocked with merit, who is not willing to draw 
some superiority over his friends from bis fortune; for it is not 
every man that can entertain with the air ofa guest, and do good 
offices with the mien of one who receives them.—Steele. 

Famity Antiquity. — We are very fond of some families 
because they can be traced beyond the Conquest, whereas indeed 
the farther back, the worse, as being the nearer allied to a race of 
robbers and thieves.— De Fee. 


“Our Saxon Ancestors.”—The Saxons were a most bloody. 


cruel, and barbarous race, as may be made out by innumerable | 
examples, particularly by their sacrificing their captives to tucir | 


idol Woden.—De Fve. 

Titites vy Prescription.—If length of time were an argument 
for the legality of a thing, or could be pleaded to justify a practice, 
the devil might plead prescription for idolatry, which has been as 
ancient as Belus, and has had an uninterrupted series of consent, 
in all natives of some parts, to this day.—De Foe. 

Conqurst.—The Romans iost by conquest nothing but what 
they first gained by conquest; and the sword took from them 
nothing but what they had taken by the sword from the innocent 
and rightful possessors.—De Fee. 


Tre “Least-Harpixess Prixcipte. — In the discovery jo 
Bermoodas, it is very remarkable that there were but three men 
left upon the island; they were masters of the place, it was then 
all their own, but these three kings fell out about property, and 
never could decide the difference. Two of them quarrelled to that 
degree, that they often fought, and had not the third secared their 
swords they had certainly murdered one another. Afterwards, the 
third man dying, they found a large piece of ambergris, enough 
to have enriched them both for this world, could they have been 
true to one another; but they quarrelled so violently that when 
the ships returned from England they betrayed one another, and 
so lost the prize to both —De fve. 


PRECEDENCE VinDICATED.—Piron being once at the hous 
a nobleman, who was about to usher his guests into another room, 


e of 


a peer stepped aside to make way for Piron. ‘‘ Pass on, my lord,” 
said the noble host; “he is only a poet.”—“If we are to go by 
precedence,” replied the poet, “I must take my place,’ and he 
walked before his lordship. 
AN AGREEABLE Parapox.—Good-natureis an essential quality 
in a satirist. All the sentiments which are beautiful in this way of 
writing, must proceed from that quality in the author. Good- 
nature produces a disdain of all baseness, vice and folly ; which 
prompts them to express themselves smartly against the errors of 
men, without bitterness towards their persons. This quality keeps 
the mind in equanimity, and never lets an offence unseasonably 
throw a man out of his character. * * * “ The best good man with 
the worst atnured muse,” was the character among us of a gen- 
tleman as famous for his humanity as his wit. * * * The men of 
the greatest character in this kind were Horace and Juvenal. There 
is not, that I remember, one ill-natured expression in all their 
writings, nor one instance of severity which does not apparently 
proceed from the contrary disposition. * * * This accidental talk 
of these two great men runs me from my design, which was to tell 
some coxcombs that run about this town with the name of smart 
satirical fellows, that they are by no means qualified for the cha- 
racters they pretend to, of being severe upon other men: tor they 
want good-nature. There is no foundation in them for arriving at 
what they aim at ; and they may as well pretend to flatter as_ rail 
agreeably, without being good-natured —Steele. 
Tue Apstraction or Meprration.—This (meditation) is the 
first state of existence in genius. In Cicero, on Old Age, we find 
Cato admiring that Caius Sulpitius Gallus, who, when he sat dows 
to write in the morning, was surprised by the evening, and when 
he took up his pen in the evening, was surprised by the appearance 
of the morning. Socrates has remained a whole day in immovable 
meditation, his eyes and countenance directed to one spot, as if in 
the stillness of death. La Fontaine, when writing his comic tales, 
has been observed early in the morning and late in the evening, in 
the same recumbent posture under the same tree. This quiescent 
state is a sort of enthusiasm, aud renders everything thar surrounds 
us as distant as if an tmmense interval separated us from the secue. 
Poggius has told us of Dante, that he indulged his meditatious more 
strongly than he knew; and when once deeply engaged in reading 
he seemed to live only in his ideas. The poet went to view a public 
procession, and having entered a bookseller’s shop, took up a bool 
and sunk into a reverie; on his return, he declared that he had 
neither seen nor heard a single occurrence in the public extubition 
which had passed before him. It has been told of a modern astro- 
| nomer that, one summer night when he was withdrasing to his 
panna the brightness of the heavens showed a phanomenon 
He passed the whole night in observing it; and when they came to 
him early in the morning, and found him iv the same attitude, he 
said, like he who hed been recollecting his thoughts for a few 
moments, “ It must be so; but Pll eo to bed, before it grows late.” 
He had gazed the entire night in meditation, and was not aware of it. 
— The Literary Character [lustrated by the History of Men of Genius. 
Living Reuppers anp Ferry-poats.—Sctting out early the next 
| morning, we reached a river at Chowhaut, and crossed a ferry, 
where I had the pleasure to see a boy, fourteen or fifteen years old, 
| row a boat across the river with one of his feet, while sitting on the 
| stern, and actually make it move, with several people im it, as fast 
as the one on which I was standing. liere was a@ resource 
sophisticated nature displayed to advantage; and it recalls to my 
mind a feat somewhat similar, which I once witnessed when out 
snipe-shooting at Pallamcottah; a nullah was full from bank to 
bank, and T observed a naked native child, five or six years old, go 
up to a buffalo, and with a small switch drive ic into the stream, and 
no sooner had the tractable animal taken to the water, than the 

| infant driver laying hold of his tail, kept himself above water till 

{they reached the opposite bank, when they parted compary. 

| have even my doubts whether they were not perfect strangers before 














of ule 


| this sociable rencontre.—Mujor Welsi’s Military Reminiscences. 
Summary oF Reasons In Honour or Poretry.—Nince, then, 
poetry is, of all human learning, the most ancient, and of most 
fatherly antiquity, as from whence other learnings have taken their 
beginnings; since it is so universal, that no learned nation doth 
despise it, nor barbarous nation is without it: since both Roman 
and Greek gave such divine names unto it, the one of prophesying, 
the other of making, and that, indeed, that name of making is fit for 
him, considering that, when all other arts retain themselves within 
their subject, and receive, as it were, their being from it, the Poet 
only bringeth his own stuff, and doth not learn a conceit out of the 
matter, but making matter for a conceit. Since neither his descrip- 
tion nor end containing any evil, the thing described cannot be 
evil; since his efiris be so good as to terch goodness, and delight 
the learners of it; since thercin (namely, in moral doctrine, the 
chief of all knowledges) he doth not only far pass the historian, 
but for instructing is well nigh comparable to the philosopher; 
for moving, leaveth him behind him. Since the hols scripture 
(wherein there is no uncleanness) hath whole parts ia it poetical, 


} 
| 





it: since all his kinds are not only in their united forms, but in 
their severed dissections fully commendable, I think (and think I 
think rightly) the laurel crown appointed for triumphant captains, 
doth worthily, of all other learnings, honour the poet’s triumph.— 


Sir Philip Sydney. 





and that even our Saviour Christ vouchsafed to use the flowers of 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lans.—King Richard III1.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent GarvEN.—Fazio.—Married Lovers.—And Comrades and Friends. 





QuEEN’s THEATRE. 


Ws like the name of this theatre, and its new look. It seems 
natural, that a place of lively and elegant amusement should 


take its title from a woman. In the time of the Stuarts, it was the | 


custom to name one of the play-houses the Queen’s; and though 
we are for reviving few of the customs of that period, especially i 
sovereign matters, yet as long as such {matters endure, we are as 
little for withholding praise, or acknowledging a satisfaction, in 
connexion with those who render them endurable : and the present 
Queen has such a reputation for sense, and amiableness, and the 
cultivation of elegant pleasure, as renders her name peculiarly 
fitting for any new extension of a rational entertainment. 

We know not whether it is in compliment to her Majesty, or in 
good imitation of the example set by the gallant printer of this 
paper, or in both, that in the play-bills of the Queen’s Theatre, 
the names of the ladies are put first ;—an urbanity, which we 
understand has taken place in another instance that has not yet 
come under our eye. 

The interior of the house is greatly improved from what we re- 
collect it. We differ from those of our brother-crities who object 


to the naines of the Muses, with which the boxes are adorned. | 


They are set very prettily in their arabesques ; and if they mystify 


the galleries, they at least furnish a pleasing mystery, and one that | 


will do them no harm to enquire into. We only wish the busts could 


be of marble instead of bronze. There is one great improve- | 


ment in the boxes ; at least we remember no such thing before 
Instead of having to displace the occupiers of four or five seats in 
going down to the one in front, or in leaving it, (treading upon 
thei’ gowns, or flaps of their coats, if the seats be not thrown 
back, and forciag a general insurrection of sulkiness if they 


are) a portion of the upper half of the box is partitioned off 


into an avenue leading to the lower half; so that, comparatively 
speaking, nobody is disturbed. Jt might seem that this conve- 


nience would cut off some profitable slices from the boxes: but | 
when a house is very full, people are grateful for standing-room ; | 


and these little allies would doubtless be well occupied. 
r . ’ . . 
Phe new farce of Zact, which was produced here last night, 
takes its name from a cant phrase used by an old gentleman in the 


piece, Sir Paul Muinchance (Mr Smrru), who is always boasting of 


his “ tact and foresight,” which, he says, ‘never forsake him.” 


He is accordingly taken in by everybody he has to do with. 


Captain Lightfoot (Mr Forresver) son of Sir William Lightfoot | 


(Mr Stun rok) has had his debts paid so often by his father, that the 
latter will pay them no longer; and the Captain is obliged to fly from 
the bailiffs. He comes with his valet (Mr Green) into a house in the 
father’s neighbourhood, which he thinks occupied as usual by a jolly 
friend, but to his consternation finds himself in the very jaws 
of the lion; to wit, the holder of a bill out against him, 


a ; : 
Sir Paul Mainchance ubove-mentioned, who has lately purchased | 


the estate, and whose daughter (Miss Sronwasser), he is secretly 
ii love with. Sir Pui/, in the hope of improving the estate after the 
ouly fashion he is acquainted with, wishes to sell it again to advan- 
tage: he expects grand purchasers to come and look after it ; and 


Jokn For, thie Captain’s valet, takes occasion from a wrong 


. 1- aus . x 4 
trunk which they have brought with them from the coach 


ans a . aoe : | . 1 e } 
and which contains the wardrobe of a strolling player, to advise 


his hiaster tO sustain the part of a prince; the old gentle 
man having looked for no less a personage among the 
mspectors of his “house. It is accordingly “contrived, that 
the Captain should be addressed as his Highness, and that he should 
agree to receive the title: and inthis quality he is allowed both 
to inspect the grounds and make love to the daughter as he pleases, 
in the hope that he will make the bargain a double one. 
Meanwhile the real possessor of the trunk comes to look 
after it, and turning out to be a player, the valet shifts his 
politics in consequence of having discovered that Sir Paul 
Is going to treat with his neighbour Sir William for the 
purchase of part of his estate, in order to complete the merits 
of his own, Heaccordingly persuades the player to appear as 
the Prince; Sir Paul is told that he had only mistaken the 
Prince’s Chamberlain for his Highness; and he himself, the valet, 
is one of his Highness’s lords in waiting. He then contrives to 
encounter Sir William in his way to the treaty with Sir Paul, 
tells him whose service he has entered, and pretends that for the 


love of his old master, he wishes Sir William would take up the | 


cursed bill ;—“ only once,’—the “very last 
hever ask it again. 
@ good turn will be 


once,”’- time,’”’—he will 
Sir Villiam is inexorable, till he is told that 
: i Bare ; 
done him for his kindness ;—that as the Prince 
will buy the estate at any price, but insists upon the portion of Sir 
William’s to be added to it, Sir Paul will giveany price also for the 
latter, so that the seller has bu ‘ : T 
: ter, sothat the seler has but to name what he pleases. The two 
nights come to their agreement; the bargain is made; and we sup- 


getting royally drunk, and signed the purchase of the estate, and 
the marriage contract of his shamubisiaie suddenly throws off his 
princeliness on hearing himself called for by the stage-coachman ! 
The bubble, of course, bursts; Sir Paul is ina horror; but Sir 
William reconciles all, by telling him that his son has become heir 
to an uncle! and so the piece concludes. 

The conclusion is but a lame one; and much of the plot is unne- 
cessary. The most amusing part, and the main object of it, is to 
show off the strolling player, who gives his employers various tastes 
of his quality, and asks them which character they will chuse him 
to appear in, all being “ equally cheap.” Mr J. Russet did this 
part very well. He is not an actor of very great nicety or gusto ; 
but he is sensible, clever, and has a strong general sense of what is 
true and reasonable, and a taste for such nature as lies on the sur- 
face. He has also one great merit; he does not let a part flag for 
want of filling up. He has a good adroit amount of bye-play, and 
can fill up the pauses of talk with gesticulations and shakes of the 
head. He is therefore a very useful performer, and is, we should 
think, very well situate here as stage-manager. In the part before 
us, he gave a good imitation of Brauam, with his short, minced 
accents (in speaking) and the little jerking approaches with which 
he steps forward, half holding out and half dropping his arms. His 
mock-opera singing was not so well: but his dancing was good. 

We must not forget our Haymarket acquaintance, Mrs Humpy, 
whom we were glad to see again, She is just the same; clear and 
sparkling as a piece of cut-glass, and sometimes as hard. If ever 
she altered, we should not expect to see her fade, or grow lax, or 
change in any of the usual modes. We should look for a piece to 
be chipped out of her. 

We saw for the first time a Mr Green, as the valet. Heisa 
‘lively, effective actor, very fit, we should think, for such parts, 
and not without the graces and importance that become them. 
We should rank him in the same class with Mr Baxts of Drury 
Lane. But we must see him again before we speak further. 





a 





SAILORS AT A PLAY. 

One of the most ludicrous scenes described in Saints and Sailors, 
is that of the crew of the Flora treated to see Othello at the Ports- 
| mouth Theatre. When ‘ the Moor” arrived at the passage— 

*“ And this—and this—the greatest discords be 


[Kissing the fair Desdemona. 
*« That e’er our hearts shall make !”— 


«* Tl] bet a week’s grog,” said a clamorous topman, “ the young 
’un ’ll be a creole.” “ Ay, sink ’em,” said another, “ there’s the 
luck of your black fellows:—why ’twas only ’tother day I twigs 
the captain’s steward in tow with one of the freshiest, rosy-cheeked 
craft you'd see from North-corner to Castle’? * * * * 

* Cassio’s silly speech proved an exquisite relish to the audience, 
where he apostrophizes heaven—* Forgive us our sins, and endea- 
vours to persuade his ee ae that he is sober. “ Do not think, 
centlemen, that I am drunk; this is my Ancient; this is my right 
band, and this is my left hand; Iam not drunk now.” = (“ No, not 

you,’ roared a Jack, who no doubt would have been a willing wit- 
‘ness in Cassio’s defence, had he been brought to the gangway for 
inebriety.) “I can stand well enough,” continued the represen- 
tative of Cassio. “ Then, hang it! why don’t you walk the plank 
at once, and prove yourself sober ?” vociferated a long-tailed wag, 
determined not to let slip this opportunity of having a shot on the 
| sly at his first lieutenans, who had only a night or two before put 


the lower order, those whose lives are spent in a dutiful obse- 
'quiousness, and obedient awe of their superiors, delight to 
avenge themselves for the privations and taciturnity inflicted 
on board in this respect, by telling their officers sometimes a 
bit of their minds from some snug corner of the house, or 
mesked battery in the gallery, * * * But whatever 
excitation these henest susceptible souls had previously suffered, 
was merely as dust in the balence compared with the tumult of 
erief and pasoxysm of rage which filled every beating bosom when 
the jealous Moor, now more savage by the remaining effects of 
liquor, unfolded, in the deep, impressive language of the poct, the 
deadly purpose with which he approached his sleeping bride. The 
shouts became alarmin; volleys of imprecations were hurled at his 
heafl, his limbs, his life—‘* What!’ said one of the loudest 
of the crew, “can the black brute cut her life lines? 
She’s a reg’lar built angel, and as like wy Bet as two peas.” 
—‘“Ay,” said a messmaie, “it all comes of being jealous, 
/and that’s all one as mad; but you know, if he’s us good 





' 
! 
t~ his word, he’s sure to be hanged; that’s one comfort!’ 


When the Moor seized her in bed by the throat, Desdemona 
shrieking for permission to repeat but one short prayer, and he 
rancorously exclaims, in attempting to strangle her, “It is too 
| late!?—thh house (as it is said a French audience has done ere 
| now), could endure no more, and the sailors rose in their places, 
| giving the most alarming indications of angry excitement, and of a 
‘determination to mingle in the murderous scene below, “ Pm 
| hanged, Dick, if I can stand it any longer,” said the spokesman of 
| the gallery. “ You are no man if you can sit and look on quiet!y— 


pose the paternal mercy extended: but it does not appear that there | hands off, you blood-thirsty nigger !” he vociferated, and threw 
was any necessity for all this: for the player, the great Dulcimer | himself over the side of the gallery in a twinkling; clambering 
Star (Mr J. Russriy), who has been in the meanwhile dining and | down by a pillar into the boxes, and scrambling across the 


his perpendicularity to a similar test. In this sort of saturnelia of 
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ome! 
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pit, over every person in his way, till he reached the noisy 
atswain’s mate. Him he “ challenged to the rescue,” 
and exclaimed, “ Now’s your time, Ned—Pipe the boarders away— 
all hands—if you’re a man as wes a woman—Novr, go it !”” said he 
and dashed furiously over all obstacles—fiddles, flutes, and fiddlers. 
Smash went the foot-lights. Caesar had passed the Rubicon. : The 
contagion of feeling became general; and his trusty legions, fired 
with the ambition that inspired their leader, followed, sweeping all 
before them, till the whole male population of the theatre crowded 
the stage en masse, amid shouts of encouragement or shrieks of 
terror—outraging, by their mistaken humanity, all the propriety of 
this touching drama; and, for once, rescuing the gentle pe a 
from the deadly grasp of the murderous Moor, who fled in full 
costume, dagger in hand, from the house, and through the dark 
streets of Dock, until he reached his home ina state of incon- 
ceivable affright. The scene of confusion which followed it would 
be fruitless to attempt to describe. All was riot and uproar. 
* * * © And the captain in the end remarked, “ This affray 
should be a lesson to him hereafter ;” adding, with a laugh, “ that 
the Flora’s crew were too much of amateurs to be trusted in a 
theatre, lest they should abandon the service, and take to the 
stage.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor will do what E. W. desires, the first opportunity. It has been 


done however before, more than once, in the first volume of the 
© Tatler.’ 


We shall have much pleasure in publishing the letter of Dyspeps. 














PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


A favorite Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 


RICCIARDO E ZORAIDE. 


By M. Rossint. 
Principal Characters by Miss FANNY AYTON, Madame CASTELLI, 
Mademoiselle BECK, Signor CURIONI, 
Signor DEVILLE, Signor DE ANGELI, and Signor DAVID. 
Between the Acts, 
A NEW DIVERTISEMENT. 

Principal Dancers. Madame MONTESSU, Mademoiselle CLARA, 
fademoiselle PROCHE, and Mademoiselle BROCARD, 
Monsieur PAUL, Monsieur EMILE, and Monsieur LEFEBVRE. 
After which, the Favorite Ballet, in Two Acts, of 
LA SOMNAMBULE. 

The Principal Characters by Madame MONTESSU, Mademoiselle KANIEL, 
Mile. CLARA, Mile. PROCHE, Mlle. DE VIS, and Mme. COPERE, 
Mesdames J. Mersie, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, Lydia, &c. 
M. PAUL, M. EMILIE, M. SIMON, M. EDOUARD, M. GEORGE, 
M. D’ALBERT, and M. LEFEBVRE. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


. The Play of 
WILLIAM TELL 
By Mr Knowes.} 
nneli, Miss RUSSELL. 








Emma, Miss HUDDART. 

Gesler, Mr H. Wallack. Sarnem, Mr Thompson. 

Rodolph, Mr Howard. Lufold, Mr Howell. 
William Tell, Mr MACREADY. 

Albert, Miss Poole. Melchtal, Mr Younge. Eri, Mr Cathie. 
Furst, Mr Fenton. Verner, Mr Cooke. Waldman, Mr Hughes. 

Michael, Mr COOPER, Jagheli, Mr J. VINING, 
Pierre, Mr Eaton. Theodore, Mr Honner. 
Savoyards— Miss Crawford, Mr Price, and Mr S. Jones. 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,” and Weber’s 
Overture to “ Der Freischutz.” 
After which will be Fxhibited the New and Splendid 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanrievp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.— Domo D’Ossola.— Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 

To conclude with a New Melo-Dramatic Opera, in Two Acts, called 
THE DEVIL’S BROTHER. 
[Adapted to the English Stage, by A. Ler.] 
Lady Pamela Goslington, Mrs ORGER. Zerlina, Mrs WAYLETT. 
The Concerted Music, by Misses Byfeld, Bruce, S. Phillips, Russell, and Mrs Bedford 
Fra Diavolo, Mr WALLACK. 
Sir Gregory Goslington, Mr HARLEY. Lorenzo, Mr SINCLAIR. 
Lucro, Mr Webster. 
Banditti—Beppo, Mr Latham. Giacomo, Mr Bedford. 1st Carabineer, Mr Bland 
Postilion, Mr Honner. Francisco, Mr Eaton. 


Agnes, Miss FAUCIT. 
Struth, Mr W. Bennett. 
Braun, Mr Ross. 





Tomorrow, there will be no Performance. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Opera of 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 

Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. Clorinda, Miss CAWSE. 
Thisbe, Miss HUGHES. Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Felix, Mr HUNT. Baron Pumpolino, MrG. PENSON. 
Alidoro, MrG. STANSBURY. Jandimi, Mr MORLEY. 

Pedro, Mr KEELEY. 

Previous to the ‘ Married Lovers,’ an Overture by J. N. Hummel. 
After which, a New Petite Comedy, called 
MARRIED LOVERS. 

{By Mr Power. } 

The Songs composed by Mr Barnett. 

Duchess D’Orleans, Miss FORDE. 
Lady Ascot, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Annette, Miss PHILLIFE 

Duc D’Orleans, Mr ABBOTT. Marquis de Meneville, Mr BARTLEY. 
Sir John Ascot, Mr WARDE. Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr POWER. 











Tomorrow, there will be no Performance. 


Miles Barnard, 


Delia, Miss Pincott. 


Duke of Venice, Mr Dibdin Pitt, 


Mr C. HILL, 
To conclude with, a Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, (in Two Acts) eutitled 


Marchioness de Meneville, Miss TAYLOR. 
PS. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be ca 


lea 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 


Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 

John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr 0. SMITH. 


To conclude with a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
(By Mr Bucksrone.} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 


Act I.—Wiunrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mrs DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Mr YATES, 


Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 


[A lapse of Five Years is —— to occur between each Act.] 
Act. IIl.—Summer. 
The Characters as in Act I. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A new Burletta, entitled 
THE LOST SON. 
(From the French of M. Scrispe, by Mr AInsworth.] 
Madame de Sainville, Mrs Knight. Henriette, Miss Nursey, 
Leontine, Miss Sidney. Baron Von Neirstein, eo 
M. La-Roche, Mr W. VINING. Eugéne de Nerseuil, Mr Raymond. 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
[By H. Bayty, Esq.]} 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION, 
[By Mr C. Dance.} 
The Characters as before. 





, 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Puancue and Mr C. Dan ce.} 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The celebrated Drama, entitled 
THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Bianca, Miss M. C. POOLE, 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott, Clara, Miss Jordan. 
Gonsalvo, Mr Gough, Falsetto, Mr Honner, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
Bartolo, Mr Williams, Philario, Mr Almar, Antopio, Mr Young, 


After which, M. LOUIS VALLI, will go through the whole of this surpsising 
Gymnastic Exercises. 





To be succeeded bv an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 
“8 Win G.” 
Principal Characters by Miss VINCENT, Miss RUMENS, Mr VALE, 
Mr HONNER, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr ROGERS, Mr GOUGH. 


THE FEMALE MASSARONI. 
Principal Characters by Miss M. C, POOLE, Miss VINCENT, 
Miss SOMERVILLE, and Mile. ROSIER. 
MrC. HILL, Mr D. PITT, Mr GOUGH, Mr VALE, and Mr ROGERS. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 
TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


A New Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
aCe. 
The Music, by J. A 
The Characters by Miss STOHWASSER, 
MrSmith. Mr Munroe, Mr Tilbury, Mr Taylor, Mr J. Conquest, 
MrFORRESTER, and MrGREEN. 


After which, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 

With Hanvew’s Music, arranged by Mr C, Porter. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HUMBY. 
Mr BENNETT. Mr J. RUSSELL. Mr SPENCER. MrG. SMITH. 

Mr MUNROE, Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN. 
And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. : 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria, 


Barnett. 
Mrs HUMBY, Mr JARUSSELL, 


From Gay’s Serenata. 


In the conrse of the Evening, Mozart's Overture to “ Figaro,” and Winter's Over 
ture to “ Il Ratto di Proserpina.” 
To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. 


Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. 
And Mr GREEN. 


Miss Garrick. 
Mr Roberts. 





Copurc THeatre.—De L’Orme—The Village Phan- 
tom—Neil Jagger’s Cave. 

Sapter’s Wetts Tuearre.—The Wreck—The Gos- 
sip—The Robber of Epping Forest. 
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